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Frivolities ° 


By Flaneur. 


AM a stern 

and unbend- 

ing Tory, but 

I think it 
most unfair to 
charge— the 
Government with 
having no con- 
structive policy. 
Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone proposes to 
prohibit tobacco- 
chewing in match 
factories. Let us 
be fone 


Ae the New 


Bailey, I 
understand, the 
prisoner will find 
“a dock breast- 
high, square as 
large as a subur- 
ban drawing- 
room, led up to 
by a teak staircase 
lined with white 
enamelled bricks.” 
As I have always 
found it difficult 
to be law-abiding, 
and as this com- 
pares very favour- 
ably with my own 
abode, I require 
no Zadkiel to 
predict my finish. 


oints of View 
By A. R. R. 
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The Star System. 
OME of our 
theatrical 
managers 

have frankly 
confessed the 
reason of the 
“star system.’ 
WRhese sestanueestns 
engaged not so 
much for his, or 
generally her, 
abilities but be- 
cause he, or gene- 
rally she, is known 
to the public and 
acts as an adver- 
tisement. Hence 
the enormous 
salaries paid, or 
reported to be 
paid, to “stars” 
ought LOR De 
reckoned among 
the advertising 
expenses. The lady 
of the picture post 


cards is really 
engaged as, let 
us say, one-fifth 


actress and four- 
fifths picture 


poster or society 
paragraph. | fore- 
see that before 


” 


very long “stars 
will come to be 
too expensive for 


a single manage- 

s H arry ought ments, and we 
to get on THE LORD MAYOR PRESENTING THE CITY SWORD TO THE KING AT TEMPLE BAR shall have an 

all right,” said a Pas ; iS see : _ arrangement by 
friend of mine This picturesque ceremony was performed on the occasion of the King's visit to the City to open the new Old Bailey which one “star” 


yesterday, “for he 

has the ready disingenuousness of an 
Ananias, but unfortunately he combines 
with it the fatal and transparent facility 
of a fisherman.” 


“| "he threatened and threatening comet is 
being used for political purposes. 
The Prime Minister is telling his “ad- 
vanced supporters” that it will sweep 
away the House of Lords. ~ 


aving tried in vain to hear the dia- 
logue of a play the other night I 
wrote to the actor-manager, who shall be 
nameless, to ask whether it was not pos- 
sible to check the Wea of coughing. 
This was his answer 
To keep it quiet as a mouse 
I'd make my audience handsome offers ; 
sut while the coughers fill my house 
I care not, for they fill my coffers. 


if interrogated the same actor-manager 
on the broad question of the drama 
and he closed our correspondence with 
these lines :— 
Though the Drama’s glowing motto’s 
“Vita brevis, longa ars,” 
It a calculable lot owes 
To its stleohole bars. 


Somebody has been asking poor Mr. 

Herbert Gladstone why the employ- 
ment of barmaids is open to objection, and 
he could only suggest four erounds— 
health, economic disadvantages, tempe- 
rance, and morals. Consequently I am 
not afraid that they will be disestablished 
yet. The Welsh Church is in the greater 
peril. 


THE KING'S VISIT TO THE CITY 


The Lord Mayor and Mr. W. H. Dunn, one of the 
sheriffs, awaiting the King’s arrival at Temple Bar 
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will be on view 


on the stage or in the foyer every 
night during the interval at several 
theatres. Then the managers will be at 


liberty to engage competent and well- 
known performers who are not “stars’’ to 
play their pieces somewhat as they were 
originally Dieuned: 


Division of Labour. 
he critical public may’see a good play, 
If such is their singular hobby, 
While the others will follow the crowd— 
or they may— 
Where un star is on view in the lobby. 
The Trick ‘of the “Terrorist: 
“The Russian revolutionaries have 
devised a plan of campaign that 
has a certain grim humour about it. 
They are shooting prominent police 
oflicials freely and propose to have a 
“close time’’ when the Duma meets, and 
as long as it sits. This method has made 
some of the strongest friends of reaction 
look with favour on parliamentary 
government, 
A Constitutional Convert. 
Says Knoutoff, the prefect, ‘‘ My views | 
admit 
Have altered from what they were wont ; 
I said I'd be shot if the Duma should sit, 
But now I'll be shot if it don’t.” 


The Hague Conference. 
AN statesman once went to the Hague 
With views that were peaceful but 
vague, 
His plans for disarming 
All thought very charming— 
And boycotted them like the plague. 
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Ever-Popular 
red Emery. 


Lallie Charles 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MRS, CYRIL MAUDE (MISS WINIFRED -EMERY) 


Miss Emery has been touring the provinces with, among others, a new play by Mr. H. A. Vachell, the clever author of ‘‘A Drama in Sunshine."’ This piece, 
which bears the title of ‘Her Son,” will have its first London production at Mr. Maude’s new theatre, The Playhouse, on the afternoon of Tuesday next. 
If a success is scored ‘‘Her Son” will in all probability go into the evening bill later on 
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SHIPPING, TOURS, fad 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Spring Tours, 13 to 32 Days, £12 to £42 inclusive. 
Sailings every 10 days by Royal Mail Steamers. 
TOUR—SEJOUR to MONT’ESTORIL. 
THe New WINTER REsorT NEAR LISBON. Frost and Snow unknown. 
23 to 27 days, £163 1st class throughout. 

SPECIAL EASTER TOURS. 
ANTONY (6,400 tons), Liverpool 18th March, London 21st March. 
(The maiden voyage of this magnificent Twin Screw Steamer, 
AMBROSE (4,500 tons), Liverpool 30th March, London 1st April. 


BOOTH LINE =e ee 
THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. Unrivalled position. South’aspect. Excellent cuisine. 
Electric light. Passenger lift. Magnificent new lounge. Turkish, sea-water, and medicated 
baths. Moderate tariff. Hotel omnibus meets all trains at Central Station. W. KNEESE, Manager. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 

the Public Gardens. An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 
attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly; 8/6 per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Baths, Lights, and Attendance. Table d’'Héte. Separate Tables. Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. ““Elvaston."’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Unique Winter and Hunting Quarters. Lift. Large Garage. Resident 
engineer. Telephones: 109 & 0659 Leamington. Telegrams: ‘‘ Regent, Leamington." 


LONDON.- Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. En pension 
terms from 10/6 per day. 


MARGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including Ist class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.~ Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 
Do. Leete's Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


i AT HOME. 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - : 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD, 
Twelve months - - - : - £1 19s. Od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - 9s. 9d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 
. NCWebetcre for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Veal TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 

part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TRE 
TO-NIGHT AND EVERY EVENING at 8, E. 
Shakespeare’s 
(Last 2 weeks) ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. (Last 2 weeks) 
MATINEE EACH WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2. z 
On FRIDAY, March 15, being the 90th Performance, the present run of this play yw. 
terminate. The entire production will then be shipped for Berlin. will 
On SATURDAY EVENING, March 16, will be revived 
THE RED LAMP. 
By W. Ourram TRISTRAM. 
PAUL DEMETRIUS - - - - - MR. TREE. 
On the same evening will be produced for the first time a Dramatic Episode, in one act, entitled 
THE VAN DYCK. 
In this Mr. TREE will also appear, together with Mr. WEEDON GROSSMITH, who h: 
been specially engaged. as 
Box Office (Mr. Watts) 10 to 10. Tel. 1777 Gerrard. 


Eee nee oar aanE Sy arr a ERISEEEIEEEenEeE 
ST! JAMES’S, KING STREET, PALL MALL. Tel. 3903 Gerrard 
On FRIDAY EVENING NEXT, MARCH 8, at 8.20, E 
will be produced a New Play, in 4 Acts, entitled 
OHN GLAYDE’S HONOUR. ByAtrrep Surtro, 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER. MISS EVA MOORE. 
FIRST MATINEE, SATURDAY, MARCH 16, at 2.15. 
Seats can now be booked. Box Office oe» 10 to 5. 


ARRICK. MR. ARTHUR B 
G TO-NIGHT (WEDNESDAY) at 8.15, and EVERY EVENINGS > RCHIER, 


in a Comedy in 4 Acts, by GLapys UNGER, entitled 
MR. SHERIDAN. 
FIRST MATINEE SATURDAY NEXT, at 2.30. 


AIETY THEATRE. : Manager, Mr. Grorce Epwarprs 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). nf 


THE NEW ALADDIN (a Musical Extravagance). 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 (Doors open 1.40). Box Office open 10 till 10. 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER 

Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. q 
EVERY EVENING at 8. Last 3 NIGHTS. 

ROBIN HOOD. By Henry Hamicron and WittiaM Devereux. ROBIN HOOD 

LAST MATINEE TO-DAY (WEDNESDAY) at 2. 3 


LDWYCH THEATRE, ALDWYCH, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, CHARLES FROHMAN. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8 o'clock, CHARLES FROHMAN_ presents 


EDNA MAY in “NELLY NEIL,” 
The successful musical play by C. M. S. MCLELLAN, music by IVAN CARYLL. 
MATINEE every SATURDAY at 2. Telephone: 2315 Gerrard. 


[| ONDON HIPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY, 
At 2and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ., W.C. LIVING PICTURES. 
MLLE. CELIA GALLEY, The most beautiful series ever seen. 

“THE DEBUTANTE.” Mdlle. GENEE. And Selected Varieties. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hrrcuiys. 


STAMMERING. 
THE severest and most obstinate cases can now be perfectly and permanently 


CURED by one who has cured himself, after stammering for ten years. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION. RESIDENT PUPILS TAKEN. 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


A SuFFRAGETTE's Love LetTers. ls. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 

SPALDING’s ATHLETIC ALMANACK, 1907. 6d. (American Sports Publishing Company.) 

Tue KincMAkers. By Armiger Barclay. 6s- (Cassell.) 

LitrLte Esson. By S. R. Crockett. 6s. (Ward, Lock.) 

Tue Nancy Mana@uvres. By Charles Gleig. 6s. (Brown, Langham.) 

THE SUNDERED STREAMS. By R. Farrer. 6s. (Arnold.) 

WHEN IT was LicHtT. By a Well-known Author. 6d. (John Long.) 2 

PoPULAR TING NEIL Booxtets. Fourteen vols. 1d. each. (‘Financial Review of 
Reviews." 

Tue House or Howe. By May Crommelin. 6s. (John Long.) 

Her Fatuer's Sout. By Lucas Cleeve. 6s. (John Long.) 

Birps I HAvE Known. By Arthur H. Beavan. 2s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tue SuuLamite. By Alice and Claude Askew. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tue RoMANcE oF A Matp or Honour. By Richard Marsh. 6s. (Uohn Long.) 

Tue Enp oF A Passion. By Alice M. Diehl. 6s. (John Long.) 

Tue Gotpen Hawk. By Edith Rickerts. 6s. (Arnold.) 

Tue SUNDERED STREAMS. By R. Farrer. 6s. (Arnold.) 

O'Gorman's Motor Pocket Book. By Mervyn O'Gorman. 7s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 

Tue Epucation Bitt oF 1906. By S. Lowry Porter. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 


PatnteD Rock. By Morley Roberts. 6s. (Nasi) 

Tue Mititeank Case: a Mystery of To-day. By G. D. Eldridge. 6s. (Nash.) 
UNbDER THE Pompapour. By Edward W. Jennings. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tue Amazinc Duke. By Sir William Magnay, Bart. 6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue Country House. By John Galsworthy. 6s. (Heinemann.) 
Tue MininGc Year Book, 1907. (The Financial Times.”) 
Tue Kincpom or Man. By E. Ray Lankester, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 


‘THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


£2 000 WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporatlot 


Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bone fide holder of this 
qs C0) 0n-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident withia 
the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's passenger-train in which such holder is travelling 
as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder. 
Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which ar 
the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall have 
written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notices a 
accident be given to the Corporation at its Principal Office in I.ondon within fourteen days after its occ! for the 
(d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request ™ 
same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under sey eek 
year of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current ¥ 
of issue only. sae 
This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions al 
“Ocean AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE ComPANy, LimiTED, Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 and 3, wit 
they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. fa 
The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment o il 
premium under Section 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the Princip 
Office of the Corporation. 


Week of issue, from March 6, 1907. 


e of 


Signature dad ois 


a 
Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct to_the Publisher ot to 


Newsagent. are not required to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, but will be held rd 
under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certieanied 
this effect be obtained. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope acco! | 
by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 
THE OCEAN AGGCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Ltd 
36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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“Mr. Charles Williams.” 


NIGHTHOODS during 
the past few days seem 
to have been as plenti- 
ful as blackberries. It 

is said that, notwithstanding his 
knighthood, Sir Charles Willie 
Mat hews will henceforth be 
known as “Mr. Charles Wil- 
liams.” Everybody laughed 
neartily when they discovered 
that “Mr. Charles Williams” 
was none other than the popular 
barrister. 


A Faux Pas. 
hen the late Queen Vic- 
toria knighted plain Mr.’s 
the honoured one had to kiss 
the royal fingers and sign his 
name in the Queen's birthday 
book. On one occasion, how- 
ever, a Scots gentleman, forget- 
ful of his instructions, warmly 


grasped the royal hand and 
with a hearty, “Thank you, 


your Majesty,’ bowed himself 
happily out. The Queen only 
smiled, but Lord Cross (then 
Sir Richard), as master of the 
ceremonies, was excessively dis- 
turbed. 

““T told you you were not t> 
shake the Queen’s hand,” he 
pathetically remarked. 

On the same occasion, when 
the signing of names in thie 
birthday book began, Dr. 
Deane, who was also one of 
the party, had quite forgotten 
his natal day and had to select 
the first page in the Queen’s 
book which came to hand. 


Elliott & Fry 


A POPULAR , POLITICAL AGENT 


Mr. J. Percival Hughes, the very able organiser and chief agent of the 

Conservative party, was entertained to dinner at the Constitutional Club 

the other night, when Mr. Balfour paid a high tribute to his capacity as 
‘‘euide, philosopher, and friend” 


THE TATLER 


A Comedy of Errors. 
his incident reminds me 

of a somewhat similar 
“comedy of errors” which oc- 
curred during 1887. Six Scots 
bailies had come up to town 
to present an address of con- 
gratulation to her Majesty on 
the occasion of her jubilee. 
They had been told that on 
entering the Queen’s presence 
they should kiss hands. There- 
upon bailie No. rt as _ he 
stalked solemnly past the 
throne raised his hand to his 
mouth and blew her Majesty a 
kiss. The remaining five fol- 
lowed suit, and the Queen hada 
fit of the heartiest laughter she 
had enjoyed for a long time. 

it it Ld 
An Important Subject. 

“he variegated character of 

the new members of the 
London County Council re- 
minds me of Charles Gervais, 
the great French cheese mer- 
chant, who wasa self-made man 
and no scholar when he stood 
for some.municipal post in the 
department of Seine-Inférieure, 
and in the course of his cam- 
paign read a speech composed 
for him by a journalist of Rouen 
beginning as follows :— 

* As a candidate [for this im- 
portant office—comma — fully 
understanding your wants— 
comma—I come to solicit your 
votes—fullstop.” The scribe 
had written the punctuation 
marks as aguide to elocution, but 
M. Gervais conscientiously de- 
livered it as a part of his speech. 


THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE IN A BOBSLEIGH RACE 


173 


The St. Moritz season has been crowded with entertainments of every kind, to the enjoyment of a very large number of holiday- 
makers this year. In the recent Bobsleigh Derby the Crown Prince of Germany took an active part, and in the above picture 
is seen as middle man on board ‘‘Kismet” taking Horseshoe Corner at full speed 
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SYNOPSIS.—Mr, Frank Richardson was visited in his study by Professor Cyrus P. Stapp, the celebrated American inventor. The Professor 
brought with him his latest discovery, the Lightning Transmigrator, a cross between a Turkish bath and a summerhouse with just a 


touch of an aeroplane, which, however, did not make the thing at all vulgar. 
At the Professor’s suggestion Mr. Richardson went to the Inferno, not the mere Inferno of to-day, but the Inferno as 


only space but time. 


So potent was the Transmigrator that it annihilated not 


it will be fifty years hence, by which time everybody we know, and love, and hate, will be dead. The gates of the Inferno were opened 
by Dante, the janitor, who explained to him that in the true Inferno there was neither Heaven nor Hell; everybody did the reverse of what 
he had done on earth, Whether people were in Heaven or Hell was their own secret. He appointed a masked guide to show 
Mr. Richardson round the premises, where he met with all kinds of celebrities, 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BACON. 


N leaving the House of Commons 
the first person who attracted 
my attention was an individual 
dressed in sixteenth - century 

costume. I was not so much struck by 
his clothes as by his intensely pompous 
manner. I seemed to know his face but I 
failed to recognise his pomposity. 

“Who is the old fellow?” I asked of 
my guide. 

“ Shakspere,” he answered. 

“Nonsense! Willie was a_ modest 
little fellow. He was a poacher, .an:un- 
successful poacher, who drifted into litera- 
ture. Don’t tell me that this man who is 
behaving as though he had bought the 
street and proposed turning it into Park 
Lane is dear old Bill!” 

Firmly my guide replied :— 

“Tt is all too true. Shakspere used to 
be a very humble fellow until somebody 
in a foolish moment pointed out to him 
the fact that he resembled in appearance 
a really great man.” 

“What great man?’ I queried. “Was 
there ever a greater man than Shakspere ? ” 


A Greater than Shakspere is Here. 
With conviction he answered :— 

“There was one greater man than 
Shakspere.” 

I applied for his name. 

With a note of deep sadness in his 
voice my guide replied :— 

“T am not allowed to mention his 
name—my name.” 

Then I began to suspect. 

Tears oozed through his mask. I was 
genuinely sorry for him. I pressed his 
hand. But this affectionate massage did 
not seem to help him one per cent. To 
relieve the tension I asked :— 

“Tf you are on speaking terms with old 
man Shake, who seems to have infringed 
on your copyright, pray introduce me.” 

“ Shakspere—Richardson. Richardson 
—Shakspere.” 

“Proud to meet you.” 

“The pleasure is mutual.” 

It turned out that Shakspere had read 
“Clarissa Harlowe,” and had enjoyed it. 

I sympathised with him, pleaded “ Not 
Guilty,” and stated that I could not take 
any responsibility for the sins of my 
ancestor. 


A Pen Picture. 

t was very. galling to meya man who, 

after all; has done—well, I don’t 

know what—to be confused with the other 
Richardson, the dullest of dull dogs. 

Shakspere apologised . . . and rightly. 

There was something about him that 
fascinated me. It was not the mere fact 
that he was a baldie. Though he was 
a complete case for Tatcho, and wore a 
Walkley beardette, I enjoyed his society. 
Part of my enjoyment may have been due 
to the fact that he held in his hand a book 
of my own: “From the way in which he 
held it I gathered that he had been read- 
ing it upside down. But, after all, per- 
haps that is the best way to read my 
works. Still, it is not for me to criticise 
masterpieces. 


Shake Explains a Theory. 
“7 T~ell me now,” said J, “Shake, old 
fellow, if I may so style you——”’ 

“ By all means, Frank.” 

“Tell me now, Shake,’ I persisted, 
“your views about this Bacon business. 
Did you write the ‘Novum Organum,’ or 
was that Bacon’s work?” 

He slapped his thigh and roared with 
laughter. 

“T’m the greatest joke there’s ever 
been,” he exclaimed; ‘I could never have 
written a thing like that! I could never 
write—at all. I was a perfectly illiterate 
person, a holder of horses, and a poacher. 
I came up to London and became a 
theatrical manager, an occupation which 
was not at that time . . . what it is now 
: whatever that is. Lord Bacon 
had a curious fondness for the drama. 
But his plays were perfectly impossible 
: for the stage. They were all 
philosophy and no comic relief. In the 
days of Queen Elizabeth no gentleman 
would have dared to write for the stage.” 

“Go on,” I interrupted, all agog. 

Shake, who seemed to like me, con- 
tinued proudly :— 

“JT made lis plays 

I paled. 

“ By ‘actable, Shake, do you mean 
that you wrote all the ridiculous so-called 
comic scenes in Much Ado About Nothing ? 
That you introduced the gravedigger 
scene into Hamlet? ‘That you invented 
the porter in Macbeth that you 
were responsible for the deplorable Gobbo 
family in The Merchant of Venice ? 


actable.” 
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Shake’s Part as Playwright. 
sr o you mean to tell me,” I went on 
after regaining some little com- 
posure, “that you spoilt these master- 
pieces?” 
“T didn’t spoil them,” he replied in- 


dignantly. ‘I made them act- 
able.” 
“Actable!” J cried. ‘And. didn’t 


Bacon mind?” 

Bill put his hand on my shoulder. 

“Bacon,” he answered, “ didn’t care a 
curse.” 

“Was he pleased?” I asked. 

Shake hesitated. 

“JT don’t know that he was altogether 

pleased.” 

“Good heayens! I should think not. 
No wonder he never put his name to his 
works.” 

“You don’t quite see the position,” 
replied Shakspere. ‘‘A man in his walk 
of life would no more then have thought 
-——in the days of Good Queen Bess—of 
writing a play than a gentleman would 
think now of making a pun. 
Literature was not in my daya vice of 
the wealthy.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “didn’t Bacon 
ever object to any of your alterations?” 

He shifted his feet uneasily. 


we 


The Trials of Shake. 
“ Pacon,” said he, “had no real, sense of 

humour. Hewasa very serious man. 
If he had had any sense of humour he 
would have been a great dramatist. But 
he could never turn out a workmanlike 
play. He had not got ‘the sense of the 
theatre.’ Oh, Bacon was a devil of a 
man to please! Sometimes, believe me, I 
lost my temper with him, especially over 
Hamlet. 1 did my best to make him cut 
out that ‘To be, or not to be’ speech, 
which, by the way, is a misprint. What 
he really wrote was, ‘ To die, or not to die,’ 
not that it mattered. But he had no idea 
how to end up the play. I flatter myself 
that I found a loophole.” 

He became quite confidential. 

“Bacon,” said he, “was fool enough 
to want to make Hamlet commit suicide.” 

Putting his hand through my arm 
Shakspere continued :— 

“ But, of course, that would never have 
done. There’s nothing dramatic in 
suicide. What is wanted for the stage is 
a massacre ! 
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The New Inferno—cont. 


A Word about “Lear.” 

“Co I+took the bull by the horns,” 
Shake explained, “ and wound up 

the piece with universal slaughter.” 

He added, half regretfully :— 

“Bacon never cared for the thing. 
Still, he was a good sort, Bacon d 
though an amateur. Did you ever read 
King Leary? Bacon wrote all that him- 
self. Rotten play, eh?” 

I told him that I had never read 
Lear. 

I regarded it 
closet. 

He thanked me. 


as a play for the 


Shake is Scared. 


~uddenly he cast a frightened look over 

his shoulder, turned green about the 

cheek-bones, became absolutely scared blue, 
took to his heels, and fled up the street. 

I was nonplussed by his behaviour till I 
noticed that he was pursued by an elderly 
gentleman also in fancy dress of the same 
period. He puffed up to me and spoke 
indignantly. 

“What do you mean: by talking to 
that infernal fellow ?” 

“Yam sorry you don’t like him,’ I 
answered, “but he’s a very well-known 
man, isn’t he?” 


UEELE se Agere Pe 


By Frank Richardson. 


A New Acquaintance. 
=\ ell known!” he echoed angrily. 
“Of course, he’s infernally well 
known, but entirely through me.” 
“How so?” Tasked. ‘ Whoare you? 
““That’s the infernal injustice of it,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Even you, an apparently intel- 
ligent person, but for the fact that you 
employ riding kit for walking purposes, 
don’t know who I am.” 
Huffily I reproached him. 
“T can't be expected to know every 
medizval freak by sight.” 
“T dare say not. But you 
know me.” Who could he be ? 
; (To be continued) 


” 


might 


Tell me now, Shake,” | persisted, ‘‘your views about this Bacon business” 
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By Seumas MacManus. 


Scottish Character. 
HE Scot is the trustiest soul in the 
world. He says so himself, and 

who should know better? I think 

that the good man speaks from 

force of conviction, and I know that he 
has succeeded in placing employers in 
all corners of the earth under the same 
delusion. He is very careful of what is 
his own; all the world knows that. He is 
equally careful of what is others; half 
the world believes this. 


An Illustration. 
Mes O’Rell must have thought so when, 
to illustrate the characters of Jolin, 
Patrick, and Sandy, he told an anecdote 
of the three who travelled in the same 
compartment and to the same place in a 
railway train. The train had not quite 
pulled up, Max said, when the Irishman 
was out and away, forgetting his belong- 
ings. The Englishman carefully got 
together every item that was his own, and 
collectedly stepped on to the platform 
after the train had come to a standstill. 
When he had stepped out the Scotsman 
arose from his seat, collected everything 
that was left in the carriage, and went his 
way. 
In the Land of Scott. 
n Ireland | found that with a certain 
class the Scots were the favourites for 
every responsible position. I had often 
asked why, and the invariable reply was, 
“You know you can depend your life 
upon a Scotsman.” Remembering’ this 
I was treated to a slice of surprise when I 
journeyed to Abbotsford to view the house 
of Scott, who, I suppose, stands third in 
the list of Scotia’s proud ones. The guide, 
philosopher, and friend on whom falls the 
responsibility of this proud Scots posses- 
sion one might well expect to be Scotch 
of the Scotch. 


A Scot on the Irish. 
AG awful suspicion took possession of 

me when I found that his accent had 
not the least resemblance to an ungreased 
saw labouring through a knotted log. 
My suspicion naturally deepened to the 
point of pain when he told me that his 
name was O'Flynn.’ But when he added 
that the county Leitrim boasted his birth 
I begged for a cup of water. 


tt i tt 


fa magnate in Galashiels I inquired 
how it came that an Irishman was 
brought in to look after the castle of Scot- 
land's greatest romancist. “ Ah,” he said, 
“you know you can always depend your 
life upon an Irishman.” 


tie % % 


The Irish in Scotland. 
] thought of this incident a few days 

later when I was walking down the 
Trongate—or was it the Canongate ?—in 
Edinburgh. A comical little arab with 
a pair of bright eyes beaming from a 
particularly dirty face attached himself 
to me, persisting that he should be 
allowed to point out the show places. I 
thought at first I could shake him off by 
ignoring his presence; but either he was 
so proud of the show places of his native 
town or, more likely, so anxious to hold in 
Edinburgh some of the stranger's bawbees, 
that he would not be ignored. 


I am Shown Around. 
AS he tripped me up before or tripped 
me up behind he rattled away at a 
rhyme from which I could make out many 
names of note in history. “ And this here, 
sir,’ he said as I halted to observe a great 
heart that was laid down. in the pave- 
ment, “this here, sir, is the Heart of 
Midlothian. And that statue there is the 
Duke of Buccleuch.” Suddenly, in spirit 
of mischief, I fixed the arab with my eye 


and sprang at him the question, ‘* Who- 


was the Duke of Buccleuch?” He was 


staggered. 
The Evasive Guide. 

ut next minute a bright thought struck 

him and he said, ** The Duke of 
Buccleuch?’’. “Exactly.” —“ That was 
him,” indicating the statue. But I was not 
going to let his knavery get the better of 
me. “What did he ever do?’ I said. 
“He did—he did—ah, sir, come with me 
this way till I show you the statue of 
King Charles, the two-faced king.” 1 
smiled at his capitulation—reading my 
thoughts he was smiling himself too—and 
had turned to move on, but was arrested 
by the epithet he had applied to Charles. 
“What did you call him?” “ Two-faced 
king, sir.” 
& beg 2 % 

His Nationality. 

was tempted to press for further ex- 

planation, so I asked, ‘“ How was he 
two-faced?” ‘Sir,’ he said, and he put 
a hand to his back and laid the other on 
his breast, “Sir, he had a face behind 
and a face in front.” Then I laughed out- 


right. ‘An’ he betrayed our country,” he 
added. Isaid, “ You are a bright youth. 


Tell me your name?’ “ Michael Moran, 
sir.’ “Ah, where did your father come 
from?” “From the county Sligo, sir.” 
“And your mother?” “From county 
Mayo.” Connaught still caring for Scot- 
land's show places. “ Here is twopence for 
you,” I said ; * trouble yourself no further 
about King Charles but let me hear you 
sing out ‘God save Ireland.’” And he 
made the.street ring with it. 
The Pleasures of Peebles. 
] did not skip from Galashiels to Edin- 
burgh; I paused in Peebles by the 
way because I had heard a Scottish saying, 
“Peebles for pleasure.” There were un- 
doubtedly douce guid folk there. But I 
was a little bit disappointed to find that 
their pleasure seemed to consist in attend- 
ing sermons on Sunday at seven different 
churches and singing psalms around a 
harmonium on the main street after every 
decent church had closed its doors. I 
concluded that this must be the pleasure 
for which it was famed. 


I Visit a Circus. 
While I was there they indulged in a 
circus which whirled into town one 
morning and whirled out of it the next. 
I attended it for the purpose of seeing how 
a Scotsman enjoyed himself at such an 
entertainment. Iwas glad J went, for it 
did my heart good to hear the men and 
women laugh like children at jokes that 
well might make Joe Miller's bones rattle. 
When the clown, relating a story, said he 
had. been on his way to the “stailway 
ration” the benches went into convulsions. 
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The Clown’s Joke. 
gain, when the clown presenting a 
problem that barred the way of his 
donkey when seeking a haystack the 
previous morning, requested to know the 
solution, and the ringmaster, after 
various replies that showed more or less 
brilliant stupidity, said, “I give it up, 
How was it managed?” and the clown 
replied, ‘““ Why, the other donkey gave it 
up too,’ several usually staid-looking 
citizens of Peebles lost their balance upon 
the seats. 
tt # % 
A Brither Scot. 
At all this I laughed so heartily that a 
gentleman leant across two seats 
and tendered me his snuff mull in appre- 
ciation of my fellowship in this famous 
fun. I pretended to help myself heavily, 
and my benefactor signed to me to help a 
comrade who sat beside me. As he took 
back his mull he beamed on me and let 
his head nod many times with abandon, 
eloquently indicating that words failed 
him to express his appreciation of the 
show. : 


st 


Notes by the Way 


Highly Coloured. 

W bat is the precise colour expressive of 
anger or rage? Our noyelists seem 

hardly to have settled the point as yet if 

we may judge from the four passages below, 

taken from a recently-published novel :-— 

(1) Page 9—‘‘ Adrienne suddenly ap- 
peared, her face white with anger.” 

(2) Page 29—“ The little fellow was 
trembling with a blue rage.” 

(3) Page 57—“ Albert was choking with 
passion. He turned green in the face.” 

(4) Page 173—‘‘ Rodolphe, who was of 
a very choleric temperament, passed instan- 
taneously through all the colours of the 
rainbow.” 

A regular exhibition of firewo’ks ; an 
artist’s palette for variety, don’t you 
think ? 

A Society Hostess. 
he Countess of Strathmore, who has 
gone to San Remo, is a daughter of 
the Rev. W. F. Cavendish-Bentinck and a 
eranddaughter of Lord William Bentinck, 
Governor-General of India. Her father 
was for many years heir-presumptive to 
the dukedom of Portland, but as he left 
no son the title and estates passed in 1879 
on the death of the 5th duke to the eldest 
sono! the late Lieut.-General Arthur Caven- 
dish-Bentinck. Lady Strathmore has of 
recent years become a prominent figure in 
London society, where she now takes her 
place as one of the leading hostesses. 


th tt at 


An English and Scottish Landowner. 
ince Lord Strathmore’s succession to 
the title some two and a half years 
ago heand his wife have spent the greater 
part of their time at Glamis Castle, the 
famous family seat in Forfarshire. Lord 
Strathmore was formerly in the 2nd Life 
Guards, and is a considerable landowner 
in the counties of Forfar, Perth, Hertford, 
and Sussex. He is the 14th peer, the first 
one being Patrick Lyon of Glamis, one of 
the hostages for the ransom of ling 
James I. in 1424. 
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«You see, sir, my ’usband was married twice” 


“ Yes—er—Were you his first wife?” 
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Society Migrations. 


MONG recent departures for the 
sunny south are the Earls of 
Lauderdale, Scarbrough, and 
Wharncliffe, the Countess - of 


Strathmore, and Sir Seymour and Lady 
Blane. The Riviera is the principal 
attraction. There a large contingent of 
society notables has scattered into various 
parts of the country, among them the 
Duke and Duchess of Bedford, the Duke of 


See 


| 
| 
4 


Kent & Laoy | 


MISS GREENLEES 


Who was one of the distinguished band of pro- 

gramme-sellers at the Lord Mayor's Cripples’ Fund 

Matinée at Drury Lane. Miss Greenlees is a well- 
known skater at Prince’s 


Northumberland, the Earl and Countess of 
Derby, the Earl of Yarborough, and the 
Earl and Countess of Craven. 
Lord Lauderdaie. 
“Lhe Earl of Lauderdale has arrived at 
that time of life—he is in his sixty- 
seventh year—when one’ finds the early 
English spring a trifle trying, so to 
escape this the earl has gone to San Remo. 
When a young man, however, he spent 
some fifteen years in India as a member of 
the military department of the India 
Foreign Office, 


A Member of the ‘‘ Cabal.” 

[Tt is interesting to remember that the 
* initial, “L,” in the famous Cabal 
Ministry was supplied by his ancestor, 
the second Earl of Lauderdale, who 
was one of the Merry Monarch’s chief 
supporters, and after the fight at Worcester 
spent nine years in the Tower in return 
for his fidelity to the Royalist cause. 


A Yorkshire Squire. 
‘The Earl of Scarbrough, who has also 
gone to the Continent, is the head of 
the ancient family of Lumley. The first 
earl was a military commander who 
distinguished himself at the inglorious rout 
at Sedgmoor in 1685; the roth and pre- 
sent peers military career began in the 
7th Hussars and ended in the South 
African War, in which he was second in 
command of a battalion of Imperial Yeo- 
manry. He owns 20,000 acres in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, of which he has been 
lord leutenant. Lady Scarbrough, who 
was the widow of a rich ironmaster, Mr. 
Robert Ashton, is a charming hostess and 
entertains in splendid fashion at Sandbeck 
Park, where her guests have included the 
King and other members of the Royal 
Family. 


MISS LEFROY AND HER HUNGARIAN WOLFHOUND 


Miss Lefroy, who is the daughter of the Dean of Norwich, is here shown 
It is of interest that this hound 
is the only one of its kind in England at the present time 


with her beautiful Hungarian wolfhound. 
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The Earl of Derby. 


ou would never suspect from his 
appearance that Lord Derby is sixty- 
six, he is so alert and upright in his car- 
riage. His face, too, is the face of middle 
age and his hair has not much more than 
begun to turn grey. At one time or 
another since he left the Grenadier 
Guards he has sampled most of the great 
political offices, and has in addition been 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool and Govyernor- 
General of Canada. Lord and Lady 
Derby have seven sons serving their 
country and an only daughter, Lady 
Isobel Gathorne-Hardy, who married the 
second brother of Lord Cranbrook in 
1898. 


Three Classes of Society. 
Lady Derby was before her marriage 
Lady Constance Villiers, and is a 
sister of Lord Clarendon. She is fair and 
stately and very particular in her choice 
of guests. One of these with an acid 
tongue once divided ‘“‘ high society’’ into 
three classes—those who are “smart” but 
not exclusive; those who are exclusive 
but not “smart” ; and those who are both 
“smart”? and exclusive. Lady Derby 
belongs to the last category. 


A Pen Name. 
Ojietisieea clean a 
Ramée’s_ well- 
known nom de plume, 
“Ouida,” was sug- 
gested by her baby 
sister calling her 
TW @@dle 7 elie 
nearest approach her 
little lips could make 
to Louise. 


Not Smith—Luckily. 


*L here is a clergy- 

man in_ the 
north of England 
who never accepts 


marriage fees from 
bridegrooms bearing 
the name of Collins. 
He has resolved to 
carry out this curious 
custom simply on 
account of his being 
such a great admirer 
of Wilkie Collins, the 
late well-known 
novelist 
A Safe Verdict. 
man in New York 
recently com- 
mitted suicide by 
drowning. As_ the 
body was not forth- 
coming the coroner 
held an inquest on 
his hat and jacket 
found on the bank of 
the lake. Verdict— 
“ Found empty.” 


Leonard Wiltiughby 
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Another remarkable instance of the enormous popu- 
larity of Gilbert and Sullivan opera comes from Bristol, 
where—at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton—a most successful 
series of four performances of The Yeomen of the 
Guard has been given by a talented band of west- 
country amateurs, who immensely delighted their 
audiences. The dramatis persone comprised: Sir 
Richard Cholmondeley (Mr. Herbert G. Hill), Colonel 
Fairfax (Mr. Walter Heal), Sergeant Meryll (Mr. 
C. B. Whyatt); Leonard Meryll (Mr. Morley Cooper), 
Jack Point (Mr. J. D. Davidson), Wilfred Shadbolt 


(1) Miss Maude Waite as Elsie Maynard. 
as Elsie Maynard. 


(2) Miss Ada Bennett as Dame Carruthers. 


(5) Mr. Morley Cooper as Leonard Meryl. 


(4) Mr. J. D. Davidson as Jack Point. 
(7) Mr. H. G. Hill as Sir Richard Cholmondeley 


Miss Adrienne Andean as._Phoebe Meryll, Mr. C. B. Whyatt as Sergeant Meryll. 
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(Mr. F. J. Clifford), the Headsman (Mr. 
Goodfellow), First Yeoman (Mr. J. McIlroy), Second 
Yeoman (Mr. T. C. Buchanan), Third Yeoman (Mr. C. 
P. Eastbury), Fourth Yeoman (Mr. A. Thompson), First 
Citizen (Mr. F. C. Harwood), Second Citizen (Mr. F. 
Buchan), Elsie Maynard (Miss Maude Waite), Phoebe 
Meryll (Miss Adrienne Andean), Dame Carruthers (Miss 
Ada Bennett), Kate (Miss Kathleen Stancomb). The 
chorus consisted of Mrs. J. W. Roe, Misses D. Carter, 
E. Chappell, V. Edwards, B. Evans, B. Fosbrooke, W. 
Ford, M. Gibbs, N. Giles, E. Guyatt, K. Hardiman, L. 
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L. R. Protheroe, Bristol 


Moss, J. Sawyer, C. Williams, E. Williams, and M.Wood; 
Messrs. S. W. Brown, F. W. Compton, S. R. Hatch, 
F. W. Hayward, O. H. Illingworth, A. G. Norman, 
S. R. Pollard, J. W. Roe, W. H. Sellin, S. T. Strange, 
R. F. Turner, A. F. Williams, and S. A. Williams. 
The guards, gaolers, and gentlemen were: Messrs. E. E. 
J. Farquhar, A. B. Gibaud, H. C. Goodfellow, W. C. 
Green, W. H. Salisbury, and L. G. Saunders. The 
orchestra was composed of local professional and 
amateur executants, led by Mr. F. S. Gardner, and 
Mr. A. Bruce Bedells was the conductor. 


(3) Mr. Walter Heal as Colonel Fairfax and Miss Maude Waite 


(6) Mr. F. J. Clifford as Wilfred Shadbolt, 
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By 


and Chatter ° aarian Ross. 


’Twas in Trafalgar Square. 

HE Municipal Reformers have 
copied American methods by 
having a procession to Trafalgar 
Square, where a meeting was 

held at which the Progressives prevented 
any specehes from being heard. It appears 
that the demonstrators were in part paid 
4s. a day for carrying emblematic objects. 
It wasa Dollarous Day for London. What 
the persons who broke up the meeting 
were paid has not yet been disclosed. 


Press and Party. 
O! course, the party papers on one side 
make out that the meeting was one 
of ardent ratepayers who were mobbed by 
hired ruffans. The papers on the other 
side assert that indignant ratepayers of 
their own accord fell upon a gang of 
mercenaries masquerading as disinterested 
citizens. Unbiased persons, who know 
how hard it is to shake the ratepayer out 
of his apathy, will probably think that 
one side got up the demonstration and the 
other side got up the disturbance. The 
real ratepayers had quite enough to do to 
earn the money for their rates. 


Progs and Mods. 
BY now all’s over but the shout, 
The Progs are in—or else they're 
out, 
And after the election’s din 
The Mods are out—or else they're in. 


I can’t say which, I must confess, 
Because I go too soon to press ; 
That one has won I can’t deny, 
Unless perhaps there is a tie. 


And if I own J rather warm 
Towards Municipal Reform 

It is because I think it wrong 
Progressives should be in too long. 


The Suffragettes Again. 
The women get into the prison 
and out 
With wonderful courage and 
cunning ; 
hardly will win 
end I should doubt 
If they practise such in-and- 
out running. 


They in the 


The New Fashion. 
it adies’ evening dress, which 
~ had lately been subject to 
rather too much evening off at 
the shoulders, is now to be 
V-shaped. Woman is to exert 
her spell by spelling it with a 
Wee, and will conquer Man. 
V et armis. 


The Alphabet of Fashion. 
Fax ladies dressing after T, 
The proper shape for Uis V. 

Then blasts of spring no more 
will trouble you 

And with rheumatic shoulders 
W. 

Next year you'll show 
your necks 

An unknown quantity—say X. 


us of 


Tor dresses may be ey or high, 

And none can tell us how or Y. 

So with that problem dark and 
dread 

No man need occupy his Z. 


He only knows that he must pay 
From A to Z, from Z to A. 


Vaughanerges Furiosus. 


Feather Bernard Vaughan is at the Smart 

Set again in his Lenten lectures, and 
his style seems by the reports to be even 
more like the feutlleton of a halfpenny 
paper than before. Is this orgie of denun- 
ciation to become an annual fixture, a sort 
of flowery annual ? 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD MAGICIAN 


This is the little daughter of Chung Ling Soo, the 

famous Chinese wonder-worker, who is already a 

clever conjurer and illusionist. She will give away 

a tiny mascot coin of her own country to the first 

person who each day books a fauteuil at the 
Holloway Empire this week 


MRS. ALEXANDER 


Canvassing on behalf of her husband, Mr. George Alexander, the’ popular 
actor-manager, in the London County Council election 
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The Preacher and the Profligates. 
he Set that’s Smart may not be nice, 
A fact that one deplores ; 
One virtue yet redeems their vice, 
They are not public bores. 


Although their days are wrongly spent 
In deeds too bad for speech— 
Although they never fast in Lent, 
At least they do not preach. 
Oh preacher, take another theme 
For just a bit, or bits, 
Or Britain will in wrath extreme 
Expel ue Jesuits. 


The Pasty. “of Pacific “Regeuection 
he Russian Duma has seen the German 


Reichstag and gone one or two 
better by splitting itself into about a 


dozen parties. The party of Pacific 


Reseneaton CORES of one ee 


The Dees of the Dare 
x host of parties disagree 
How to reform the Russian nation: 
One man is for Pacific Re- 
generation. 


The Monarchists would strive too late 
The ancient order to remember; 
Octobrists will be out of date 
In November. 


The Left we know cannot be right 
However others may have v oted, 

And the Cadets will vanish quite 
When promoted. 


Then why not let the others be, 
And set above administration 

The party of Pacific Re- 
generation. 


Our Old Ambassador. 
A question has been asked in the House 
of Commons whether the Right Hon. 
James Bryce is to follow the 
rule of the diplomatic service 
and retire at the age of sixty- 
five. Ashe is about sixty-nine 
years old now one hardly sees 
how he is to manage it unless 
he gets younger every year in 
America. 


The Immortal. 


ow blest is Bryce’s fate, 
For till his dying day 
He'll hold ambassadorial state 
On extra special pay. 
As long as he’s alive 
Ambassador he’ll shine ; 
He can’t retire at sixty-five 
When he is sixty-nine. 
And in the golden West 
He'll spend his lengthened 
span, 
Till every British interest 
Is made American. 


The Hero of the Hook. 
The Consort Prince is subject 
still, 
Though of the so-called 
stronger sex ; 
But by the universal will 


He wins the royal name of 
Rex. 


The Motto of Het Volk. 


W hat is mines is my own, 
and what.is Boers is 
mine. 
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By Will Owen, 


DIFFICULTIES. 


IN 


What’s t’ matter, John? Don’t ee like t’ dinner? 


John: It’s noan that matter, but a’ve only got one tooth an’ a’m tryin’ to spike a pickled onion 


Farmer (alarmed at old Gaffer’s facial contortions) : 


9) 
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THE CLUB JOKER. By H. M. Bateman 


The Joker: Have you heard the story of the bed? The Fool: No. The Joker: There you lie! 
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COMPARISONS. By Charles Pears. 


GaN AS PEARS. 27. 


? 


First Boy: E ain’t got no patch on ’is trowsis Second Boy: Well, neither ‘ave we 
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How... 


Living Pictures 


Producing Dramatic Effect. 
a MUSIC-HALL turn.” Thus the 
enormous majority of spectators, 
even those who recognise in 
greater or less degree the beauty 
of them, are apt to regard ballet and 
“living pictures” even when produced by 
an artist of genius such as Mr. Wilhelm. 
They rarely reflect. on the power of 
creation, on the sense of colour arrange- 
ment and movement, on the taste and the 
quality called “charm,” that are requisite 
for the invention, development, and build- 
ing up of the moving mass of colour ina 
ballet into one vast picture—advancing 
with cumulative yet skilfully-restrained 
and well-directed effect to a_ brilliant 
culmination—a rich and carefully-calcu- 
lated artistic dénouement. How many 
recognise that this cesthetic principle in 
the hands of a great designer fundamen- 
tally underlies the mere story of the ballet, 
however amusing, and is expected, in spite 
of its refinement and artistic eclecticism, 
to recommend itself to popular taste and 
ingratiate itself into the favour of 
the man in the street so that he 
may be transformed into the man 
in the music-hall ? 
Living Picture-posing. 
n the ballet, however, the artist 
has a fairly free hand; in a 
“living picture,” when the designer 
undertakes to translate in the round 
within the fixed and constant limits 
of a big gold frame famous and 
popular. pictures and statues of all 
kinds and sizes, the difficulty of the 
problem is immeasurably increased. 
Who of all those who nightly pack 
the Empire Theatre know how it is 
done—how the ingenuity, the in- 
vention, the dodges, the resources of 
model, property man, scene-painter, 
limelight man, and the rest are all 
brought together at the bidding of 
the artist—of Mr. Wilhelm—who is 
called upon to achieve the well-nigh 
impossible? Let us look at some of 
these problems and how they are 
solved, and then recognise how the 
result raises mere spectacle to the 
dignity of art. 


Mounting the Pictures. 
“T‘he selection of such a series of 
pictures as these, ignoring all 
obstacles which to the uninitiated 
may well seem to be insuperable, is 
manifestly guided by a desire to 
make the whole collection as re- 
presentative as possible of British 
art on the highest plane compatible 
with the basic idea of attracting 
the public. There must be contrast 
of subject, of grave and gay, alike 
in colour and sentiment. Observe 
the initial conditions. A frame 
ro ft. high and 7} ft. wide is set up in 
front of a platform, on 
which revolves a circular 
platform divided into 
three open chambers—A, 
B, and C. While the tab- 
leau in A is being shown 
that in C is being “struck” 
or dismantled, and that in 
B is being got ready. As 
each picture is shown for 
only a half to three- 
quarters of a minute, and a minute is 
occupied by the interval and musical 
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Mechanism of 
the Revolving 
Table 


interlude, only a minute and a half is 
allowed for the elaborate process of 
placing the mise-en-scéne, for the posing 
of the model, and the. correct arrange- 
ment of all the draperies, accessories, etc. 
Everything proceeds like clockwork, and 
elaborate as the scheme is no allowance is 
made for accident or delay. 


Difficulties of Space. 
ou may scarce believe it, but from the 
front to back of the platform on 
which the performer stands and on which 
it is sometimes necessary to arrange a 
whole group with appropriate scenic effects 
is no more than 5 {t.6in. The frame, it 
has been said, is 7 ft. 6 in. wide, and yet 
within that absurdly small space the 
artist, by his artifices of perspective and 
lighting, can pose a whole group, as in 
“Gentlemen, the King!” without any 
sense of crowding and without doing 
violence to the original picture. And these 
solid figures and accessories have some- 


THE LOST CHORD 


A beautiful living picture with Miss Dorothy Craske as the central 
figure in the charming series now being shown at the Empire 


times to represent a painted effect of, say, 
15 ft. or 20 ft. with its appropriate per- 
spective and atmosphere, to meet which 
all sorts of tricky expedients have to be 
resorted to as I shall presently explain. 
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The Secret of Success. 

“The main crux of the whole matter is 
in the lighting, without which the 

living picture would be impossible; it 

would be all living and no picture. The 

lighting consists primarily of the rows of 

electric lamps concealed by the frame. 
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By M. Hi. 
© Spielmann. 


The Importance of Lighting. 
“The lamps are in five sections—two on 
each side and one on the top in 
double colourings, the first amber and 
white alternately, and the other blue, and 
these can be controlled in any combina- 
tions. In addition to this system there is 
a “bridge” above, similar to a house- 
painter's bridge, suspended over the frame, 
where three men control vertical shafts 
of light through traps cut in the flooring ; 
and furthermore there are ladders on 
either side connecting the bridge with the 
stage which are also utilised as points 
from which light can be thrown. 
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Lighting for Special Effect. 
Then there are supplementary arrange- 

ments and fixtures for special effects 
of illumination in certain pictures, such 
as the star in Mr. G. F. Watts’s ‘‘ Hope,” 
the light through the window in Mr. 
Dicksee’s “ Harmony,” and the illumi- 
nated dawn in the same artist’s “ Romeo 
and Juliet.” Even the little patch 
of sky in’ Leighton’s “Bath of 
Psyche ” is let into the background 
on linen and illuminated — from 
behind to emphasise the effect in 
the picture; and in Mr. Sant's 
“Victoria Regina” the effect of 
reflected light on the young queen’s 
face and figure is effected by actual 
reflection or refraction of bright 
light striking on a pale gold foil 
paper covering the concealed side of 
the open door. A different scheme 
of lighting is required for every 
picture and sculpture, and for that 
the little army of men have to be 
duly trained and disciplined by re- 
peated rehearsals for a month before 
the opening night. 


Fake Perspective. 

he artifice of perspective comes 

next in importance. In the 

first place, in order to produce the 
illusion of size and distance there is 
a “rake” given to the platform so 
steep that it is a wonder that some 
of the figurants don’t come sliding 
off. Similarly the properties are 
constructed with due regard to the 
same exaggerated perspective. 
An Illustration of Remarkable 
Perspective. 

“he truly wonderful realisation of 

Mr. Yeames’s “ Death of Amy 

Robsart,” with the lady lying in 
foreground and the two men at the 
back, owes most of its success to the 
half-built-up, half-painted, staircase 
at the back with its practicable four 
steps of diminishing size of tread 
(the top one only broad enough to 
accommodate the man’s turned-down 
toe). ‘The second man behind him, it 
should be noted, is not real but painted: 
but in order to give him an appearance of 
reality, actual material, velvet and the 
like, is let into the background for his 
clothes s9 that the necessary richness and 
depth of colour may be secured. The 
result is that the illusion is so perfect as 
completely to deceive the uninformed spec- 
tator. In “ Victoria Regina” the door 
which has been swung open to admit the 
Queen, natural and correct as it looks to 
the spectator, is in reality a slip of a thing 
so ridiculously unlike a door as to be wholly 
unrecognisable, (To be continued) 
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Allegory 
Canvas. 


Eyre & Shottiswoode 
THE RETURN OF PERSEPHONE 
Painted by the late Lord Leighton, himself a native of Yorkshire, this splendid canvas appropriately adorns one of the walls of 
the Leeds Art Gallery, to which it was presented some years ago by Sir James Kitson, M.P. The painting represents the 


moment when Persephone returns from the lower world under the guidance of Mercury to the open arms of her mother, . 
Ceres, after having been carried off by Pluto, the god of the infernal regions 
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FTER a good dinner one 
can forgive anybody, even 
one’s own relations,’ said 
a well-known wit. But 
the difficulty of securing a 
really good dinner is one 
that at times seems insut- 

mountable to the average young man. 
To ensure the enjoyment “ofa banquet at 
which the most censorious gourmet can 
scarcely cavil, only three things are really 
necessary ——a first-class restaurant, a 
knowledge of life, and a slight balance at 
the bank. Of the last of these require- 
ments I frankly confess that I have little 
personal experience, but on the subject of 
the other two I have long specialised, and 
can provide my readers with expert in- 
formation which shall enable them to 
acquire all the qualifications necessary to 
the ordering of a meal such as would 
satisfy the most fastidious taste. There 
are, fortunately, a large number of excel- 
lent restaurants in London. ‘There is one 
particularly good one on the right-hand 
side, and another (a trifle more expensive, 
perhaps, but oh, so fashionable!) a little 
way up the street on the left, half-a-dozen 
yards past the post office, while there are 
three or four charming little eating-houses 
round. the corner, next door to the police 
station and just before you come to the 
boot shop. You have only to mention my 
name to the head waiter at any of these 
places to be treated with an old-world 
courtesy which is in itself sufficient to 
promote a-healthy appetite, and to find 
yourself being triumphantly ushered into a 
seat at the best table so close to the band 
that you can hardly hear yourself eat. 
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O far all is plain sailing. But the 
question of ordering suitable viands 
is one that calls for especial tact 
and delicacy. Here you have to 

fall back upon your knowledge of the 
world, and if you donot happen to possess 
a supply of this priceless commodity suffi- 
cient to break your fall, you may very 
likely receive a nasty jolt from which you 
can only recover by placing yourself un- 
reservedly in the hands of the wine waiter. 
The art of ordering dinner is not such an 
easy one as some people i imagine. In the 
houses of the great—and by. the great I 
mean those persons who can afford to 
employ the services of three powdered 
footmen and a man to clean the bicycles 
—the methods in use are simple in the 
extreme. The lady of the house (called 
by some authorities a chdtelaine, by others 
-——but no matter) rings the drawing-room 
bell three times, and, on the arrivz ie of the 
chef, says to him (in French, of course), 
“Good morning, Anatole. His lordship 
and the young ladies are dining out to- 
night, and I will have a cup of bovril in 
my bedroom as usual, and another time 
please don’t send up meringues stuffed 
with paté de foie gras for breakfast as the 
dogs don’t like it and it makes his lord- 
ship unwell; and, by the by, there will 


be twenty-seven people to luncheon 
to-morrow including the Herzegovinian 


ambassador and Mr. Eustace Miles, Ye) 
remember to let us have plenty of nuts, 
and the next time you put a night- 
light in the middle of the ice pudding 
kindly arrange that it does not go 
out before the guests have finished 
helping themselves; and, while I 
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think of it, they are using far too much 
butter in the nursery, give them margarine 
next week, and that will be all to-day; 
and please send Bluggings to see me on 
your way down.” I should perhaps have 
explained that in the homes of the best 
people—and by the best people I mean 
those persons wlio occupy the best seats at 
the French play and the Gaiety, who 
enter in the middle of the first act and 
then proceed to take their cloaks off quite 
slowly in the very centre of a row of 
stalls—the ringing of a bell three times is 
a sign that the mistress of the house re- 
quires the presence of the cook. If she 
rings once she wants the butler, if twice 
the housemaid, if four times the chauffeur, 
if five times the odd man, if six the gover- 
ness, if seven the head gardener, if eight 
the ‘lady help, if nine the second coach- 
man, if ten the—but why go on? [Why 
indeed ?—Eo p.] 


UT the majority of us—and by “‘us’ 

I mean you and me—who De 

the dress circle at the Court or the 

Savoy, where we may munch our 
chocolates undisturbed between the acts, 
cannot afford the luxury of keeping a 
number of leisurely retainers, and are 
forced, whenever we desire to provide a 
repast to which we may fearlessly invite 
the dear vicar’s wife or poor cousin Henri- 
etta (who married the dentist and has 
been looking down in the mouth 
since), to repair to a restaurant and the e 
order a light half-crown dinner of which 
our guests may partake with such suitable 
expressions of gratitude as the lavishness 
of our hospitality naturally evokes. Let 
us suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
I have come up from Sydenham, with my 
evening shoes in a brown-paper parcel, to 
spend a rollicking night in town. Iam 
sitting at a table in the corner of some 
over-gilded, over-heated restaurant, sur- 
rounded by my two guests, who have, of 
course, removed their goloshes and “ fasci- 
nators”’ in the annexe. The head waiter 
approaches with a profound bow and 
requests me to issue my commands. How 
can I best set about the delicate business 
of ordering a meal that shall be adequate 
and at the same time inexpensive ? 


HE waiter suggests a dozen oysters 
to start off with. A hurried glance 


at the bill of fare shows me that’ 


natives are 2s. 6d.a dozen. “No 
oysters, thanks.’ As I remark to the 
vicar’s wife, oysters are never really safe 
at this time of year. (What I mean to 
say is that they are never really cheap.) 
Hors dceuvres? Well, yes, a sardine is 
a cool and pleasant animal, looks well on 
a plate; and is perfectly harmless when by 
taking it from the very centre of the box 
you make sure that it has not been lean- 
ing up against the sides of the tin, It is 
not an easy fish to eat though. Some 
people treat a sardine as though it were 
potted meat and butter their bread with 
its backbone; others eat it with a knife 


and fork as if it were a turbot. No; on 
second thoughts, no hors d’euvres. Soup? 
Oh, yes, decidedly. Thick or clear? 


“ Clear,” says Henrietta rather archly. | 
should have preferred thick myself, but no 
matter ; I know that clear soup so well. It 
is called croute au pot and is generally 


nothing but beef tea with a few carrots ° 
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On Ordering Dinmer. 
By Harry Graham. 
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ane a large crust of bread dropped into 

_ (Personally, if Iwant bread in my soup 
i can put it there myself. But never mind.) 
“Tish ?”’ Yes. Sole or whitel ait? ? “Are 
the whitebait good and small?” I ask. (I 
have asked this question for years, and the 
answer has invariably been the same.) The 
whitebait are good and small. Very well, 
then, we'll have sole. 


“ . , ’ 
O you wish for an entrée?” asks 


the waiter. No, I think not. 

The curtain at His Majesty’s 

rises at 8.15, and I haven't 
come up all the way from Sydenham to 
miss any of the scenic effects. Now, let 
me see, shall we have ‘“tournedos of 
beef” or “ noisettes of mutton” ? Heavens ! 
how tired I am of those eternal tournedos 
and noisettes! The vicar’s helpmeet votes 
loudly for mutton. Mutton it shall be. 
Here the waiter becomes very suave. 
“What do you say to a nice bird?” he 
asks pensively. There, I admit, he has me. 
Ihave nothing on earth to say to a nice 


bird. Poor old Dan Leno would no 
doubt have said ‘Good morning, nice 


bird,” or something suitable of the kind, 
but I am never quite at home in the 
society of dumb animals. Henrietta comes 
to the rescue, however, and declares that 
she simply loves snails and quipe—I mean 
quails and snipe. “Let us have a quail, 
then,” say I. (Snipe are quoted at 5s. 
each, quails only 3s. 4d.) “ One gets so 
tired of snipe.” (By “one” I mean 
people who eat snipe; I don't myself.) 
We'll finish the meal with a tricolour ice 
that tastes like the most delicious hair oil, 
and acup of coffee. One moment; there 
is the wine to order. I was. nearly for- 
getting it. (That's what comes of being 
too abstemious.) This is an easy matter, 
however. Ginger beer for the vicar's 
spouse, a pint of light chianti in a neat 
little basket for Henrietta, and for me 
some of that peculiar beyerage which is 
always served in an obviously new bottle 
with a still newer cork, with no maker's 
name on the label, on which is simply 
inscribed the suggestive title, “ Ye Olde 
Whisky.” Ho, waiter! bring in the 
sardines and let the revels commence ! 
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Cheap Cynicism 


V hen a girl begins to call a man by his 
first name it generally indicates that 
she has designs on his last. 
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A woman always feels that Fate is 
unkind to her if the poor man she refuses 
to marry turns around and makes a 
fortune. 

tt 

When a man tells a girl he would kiss 
her if he thought no one was looking, ten 
chances to one she will shut her eyes. 
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Many a girl has lost a good friend by 
marrying him. 
it ae it 

A man might as well make a fool of 
himself once in a while. If he does not 
some woman will. 

It is what a man does not know 
about a girl that causes him to fall 
in love with her. 


